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varieties of clay contain enough sand to make
the glaze or enamel, but for most wares this
must be added. The glaze is made by dif-
ferent substances for different wares. That
of stoneware, such as common jugs and
crocks, is made by throwing common salt into
the furnace, where it is decomposed and
fuses with the clay. Other varieties of stone-
ware are glazed by a mixture of white lead,
flint and glass ground together; while porce-
lain is glazed by still another composition.

Working the Clay. The first step in mak-
ing pottery is to grind the clay to a very fine
powder, which is mixed with water into a
doughlike mass. In the manufacture of or-
dinary stoneware, a quantity of this dough
sufficient for the vessel is attached to a hori-
zontal wheel called the potter's wheel, which
is worked by foot power. The workman
forms the clay into a cone with a blunt apex.
Then by inserting his thumbs into the apex
of the cone and revolving the wheel, he
roughly shapes the vessel with his hand.
After this, the walls are pared and smoothed
inside and out by tools of wood or leather.
During the working, the clay, tools, and hands
of the workmen are kept moist. When
shaped, the vessel is placed in the drying
room, where it is allowed to harden, after
which it is ready for burning.

Firing. Vessels that are not round are
usually east in molds, made of plaster of
Paris, each half of the vessel being made
separately and the parts joined together
when taken from the molds.

Pottery is burned, baked or fired in kilns,
which vary in size and shape according to the
sort of ware for which they are designed.
The higher grades of ware are placed in
cylindrical earthen boxes, called saggers. The
saggers are stacked in the kiln by packing in
tiers, one above the other. The ware is us-
ually raised to a white heat, which is main-
tained for thirty-six hours or more, after
which the kiln is allowed to cool slowly. When
cold, the ware is taken from the saggers, and
in this state it is called biscuit. The rough
places on the surface are now smoothed, and
other finishing touches are given, after which
the ware is glazed.

(Hazing. The process is accomplished "by
dipping the ware in a mixture called the slip.
This is a solution of the glazing substance in
water and is but little thicker than milk. The
ware is dipped in, and on being removed, it
is so handled that no drops are left standing

on the surface. The porous walls absorb the
water and leave a thin coating on the surface,
which, on a second firing, passes into the clay
and forms the glaze. By the addition of
necessary pigments, coloring can also be pro-
duced with the glaze. When this is poured
on and allowed to run down until stopped
by the heat, beautifully shaded effects are
often produced.
Decorations are usually put on with a
brush, either before or after glazing. If
decorated after glazing, the ware must be
fired a third time. Decorating requires great
care and skill, as the colors, when put on, are
entirely different from those which will ap-
pear after firing. For instance, gold is put
on in the f orm of a chloride which has a
brown color.
Varieties. Among the common varieties
of pottery are the following:
Earthenware, which, includes all of the
coarser grades, from the ordinary stoneware,
of which jugs and crocks are made, to the
heavier grades used for culinary and table
purposes. Earthenware is undoubtedly the
earliest form of pottery, and rude articles are
found among- all uncivilized people.
Stoneware, a high grade of earthenware.
The term is often applied to numerous vari-
eties in most common use. It is hard, well
enameled and often beautifully decorated.
CMnaware or Porcelain, the finest grade
of pottery. It is made by mixing- the best
quality of kaolin with a Chinese clay con-
taining- a little silica. When fused at a hig-h
temperature these ingredients produce a beau-
tiful translucent ware. Porcelain originated
with the Chinese, hence the name china, or
chinaware. It is known to have been manu-
factured as early as 950 B. c. From China
and Japan come the most delicate and beauti-
ful specimens of this ware. The manufacture
of china was introduced into Europe early in
the sixteenth century, and numerous estab-
lishments now exist both on the Continent
and in England. The oldest and best known
of these is near Dresden, Saxony, and from
this city the ware has taken its name.
Dresden china has attained wide popularity
and is prized for its excellent quality and
beautiful finish.
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POTTSTOWN, PA., in Montgomery
County, thirty-five miles northwest of Phila-
delphia, on the Sehuylkill Kiver and on the
Pennsylvania and on the Philadelphia & Read-
ing railroads. It contains rolling mills, blast
furnaces, steel mills, bridge -works, textile